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1893-1993 
Now is the time to 
The Field Museum create a museums- 
Exploring and-nature park by 
The Earth And Its moving Lake Shore 
People Drive. 


A group of 16th-cen- 
tury Italian natural- 


movement to replace 
fantasy with reality. 


Michael Spock, who 
transformed the 
Museums exhibits 
and public pro- 
grams, departs. 


ists began the 


THE SEARCH FOR 
EARLY MAMMALS 


Fossil-hunting in southwestern Wyoming 
with a Field Museum expedition, volunteer 
Paul Brinkman comes up with the grand 
prize his first week in the field: the com- 
plete skull of an early mammal. 


Story, Page 11 


ALASKAN SCHOOLKIDS ASSEMBLE 
YUPIK COLLECTION FOR MUSEUM 


he Field Museum has purchased a 
collection of 39 Yupik artifacts 
acquired on its behalf by school- 
children in Tununak, Alaska. The 
students selected the clothing, bas- 
kets, jewelry, and tools from among items 
offered by village elders and craftspeople, 
whom they interviewed to document the collec- 
tion. A museum-style exhibit was mounted in 
the village’s Paul T. Albert Memorial School 


DINO DASH 
ON LABOR DAY 


apping off The Field Museum’s centen- 
( nial-year celebrations, the Dinosaur 

Dash — an 8K fun run, 1.5-mile family 
walk, and half- and quarter-mile kids’ events 
— will be held along the lakefront on Labor 
Day morning, September 5. The festivities 
begin at 8 a.m. on McFetridge Drive south of 
the Museum building, with kids’ events start- 
ing at 9:15. 

There will be trophies and ribbons for the 
winners, college scholarships totalling $5,000 
for junior/senior high school students, and T- 
shirts and goody bags for all participants, as 
well as roaming dinosaurs, entertainment, and 
refreshments. 

Entry fees are $15 for the 8K run/1.5-mile 
walk and $10 for children 14 and under until 
September 4. Day-of-race registration (from 
6:45 — 7:45 a.m.) will be $20 and $10. Regis- 
tration is available during regular hours at the 
Museum and on September 2, 3, and 4 at Ver- 
tel’s, 2001 N. Clybourn Avenue in Chicago. 


and in the town of Bethel before the materials 
were shipped to Chicago. 

Tununak is a village of about 400 people in 
the Lower Kuskokwim River delta, about 450 
miles west of Anchorage. 

The project had its inception in 1992, when 
James W. Van Stone, curator of North Ameri- 
can archaeology and ethnology, responded by 
letter to a comment sheet left at the Museum’s 
Webber Resource Center by the school’s prin- 
cipal, Donna W. Murphy, during a visit to 
Chicago. Murphy had suggested that the Muse- 
um’s collections would be enriched by the 
addition of some contemporary Yupik artifacts. 
Van Stone, who has worked with many Arctic 
communities where traditional crafts have 
enjoyed a revival on revenue from tourism, 
agreed and committed up to $5,000 from the 
Department of Anthropology’s acquisitions 
fund. 

Teachers assigned the project to their 7th- 
through 12th-grade students. Murphy wrote: 
“Our staff sees this project as an excellent 
opportunity for what the education community 
is now referring to as ‘authentic assessment.’ 
Basically, [this] involves students themselves 
formulating a question, defining a problem, 
strategizing methods of addressing the prob- 
lem, selecting the most appropriate solutions, 
creating a project that demonstrates what they 
have done, and then being able to articulate the 
process. 


The Dino Dash presenting sponsor is 
Health Direct, a leading provider-owned man- 
aged care organization. Scholarships were con- 
tributed by Goldman Sachs. Promotional 
partners and other sponsors include WBBM 
Newsradio 78, Kraft General Foods, Hinckley 
& Schmitt Bottled Water, and PowerBar. 

For more information, call the Dino Dash 
hotline at (312) 944-6667. 


“Your willing- 
ness to work with us 
to create your Yupik 
collection provides 
our school with a 
real-life question to 
answer. In answering 
it, our students will 
employ skills from 
literally every curric- 
ular area — English, 
math, science, social 
studies, art, computer 
applications, etc., as 
they enrich their 
awareness and 
respect for their own 
culture.” 

The documenta- 
tion the students pro- 
vided with the 
objects will prove 


valuable to future researchers using the collec- 
tions, Van Stone said. A squirrel parka, for 
example, was made in 1964 by the late 
Josephine Tom for Sophie Oscar, then a 34- 


Above, child’s rain 
parka made of seal 
gut. At left, woven 
grass baskets. 


AFRICAN ARTS 


year-old bride. The garment incorporates calf- 
skin, wolverine, and beaver and took about 
three weeks to make. “In the old days,” the stu- 
dents noted, “women would use their squirrel 
parkas for their weddings. Now they use long 
white dresses.” And the students use computers. 


Li 


FESTIVAL& = 
MARKETPLACE, “ 


es 


SEPTEMBER 2-5 }' 


he Field Museum and its grounds (} 
will be the venue for the Fifth Annual 
African Festival of the Arts on Labor / 
Day weekend, September 2 to 5, 
from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. South African trum- 
peter Hugh Masekela headlines an all- 
star bill on the main stage in Stanley 
Field Hall, while some 300 artists, crafts- 
people, food vendors, and merchants from 
Africa and the American diaspora recreate 
a traditional African marketplace on the 
(Continued on page 10) “ 


WORLD 
CUP 
WINNERS 


Dolores the 
Apatosaurus and her 
dino friends greet 
the world’s soccer 
fans as they ride in 
the Opening Day 
parade of the World 
Cup June 15. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
A NATIONAL LAKESHORE PARK FOR CHICAGO 


By Willard L. Boyd 
President, The Field Museum 


nlike any other city, Chicago has the 
exceptional opportunity to create an 
urban national lakeshore park devot- 
ed to the study and enjoyment of 
nature by combining museums of nature with a 
natural environment on Northerly Island, site of 
Meigs Field and the 12th Street beach and 
marina. Visitors from Chicago and from around 
the globe will have the combined experience of 
museum learning and field trips in the city center. 

In such a national park we can put an 
urbanized nation and world in touch with the 
natural roots upon which we depend economi- 
cally, socially, and physically. In contemporary 
life most of us live in a controlled environment 
of buildings, streets, and even parks. In fact 
Lake Michigan, its adjacent waterways, and the 
prairie on which we live are fundamental to all 
that we aspire to day-by-day. 

Chicago has always been a city to grasp 
opportunity. In his address to the Commercial 
Club of Chicago on November 29, 1891, Henry 
Ward Putnam, Chief Ethnologist of the World 
Columbian Exposition, said, “To this great city 
is now offered an exceptional opportunity of 
establishing a grand museum of natural history 
as a permanent result of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Surely this opportunity 
must not be lost.” 

Chicagoans seized that opportunity during 
the financial depression of 1893, and The Field 
Museum is now entering its second century as 
one of the world’s great museums of nature and 
cultures. 

Today, Chicagoans have another excep- 
tional opportunity. We can recreate a unique 
urban lakeshore park. Sixty years ago we began 
such a park and then destroyed it through a lack 
of planning and by cutting it in half with the 
northbound lanes of Lake Shore Drive, which 
has become a state highway. We now have the 
opportunity to develop an extraordinary lake- 
front area with multiple uses if we have a 
vision, a plan, and a commitment to rebuild the 
park step by step in the years to come. The first 
crucial step is to unite the Field Museum/Sol- 
dier Field traffic island with the lakefront by 
relocating the northbound lanes of Lake Shore 
Drive to the west of the Museum and Soldier 
Field. Only by relocation can we recreate a 
park which will make it possible for Northerly 
Island and the museums to flourish alongside 
the increasing use of Soldier Field, McCormick 
Place, and the highway. Now is the pivotal 
moment in the future of Chicago’s south lake- 
front. 

Daniel Burnham designed Grant Park with 
The Field Museum as its centerpiece to be 
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located at the foot of Congress Parkway east of 
where Buckingham Fountain now stands. 
Although Montgomery Ward agreed to the 
location of The Field Museum in Grant Park, a 
controversy over additional buildings in the 
Park led Stanley Field to accept the offer of the 
Illinois Central Rail Road to create a special 
museum campus, south of Roosevelt Road. Mr. 
Field and his peers envisioned a public educa- 
tional center unlike any other in the world, 
where three museums about nature would be 
located in the heart of a city alongside Lake 
Michigan, one of the great natural wonders of 
the world. So The Field Museum moved to this 
specially created museum precinct in 1921 fol- 
lowed in the depression year 1930 by the Shedd 
Aquarium and the Adler Planetarium. Today 
these three institutions are regarded as among 
the finest in the world. This unique nature cen- 
ter currently attracts more visitors annually than 
any other site in Chicago. 

In the years since 1930, this special muse- 
um campus has been divided by a highway and 
the lands immediately to the south now serve 
such urban functions as an airport, a stadium 
and a convention center. The resulting traffic 
chaos has substantially altered the character of 
the lakefront, eliminated any sense of a natural 
environment, and created horrific pedestrian 
and automobile access and safety issues. With- 
out any plan, this area has grown haphazardly. 

Ironically this lakefront no-man’s land is 
called Burnham Park after the person who 
planned much of what we take pride in as a city 
today. Daniel Burnham’s injunction — “Make 
no little plans. They have no magic to stir 
men’s blood and probably themselves will not 
be realized” — is as valid a concept for Chica- 
go in the 21st Century as it has been in the 20th 
Century. The lakefront plan in Toronto is evi- 
dence that a city can utilize a lakefront in a 
number of harmonious ways which encourage, 
rather than discourage, visitors. Toronto draws 
five million more tourists a year than Chicago, 
and its lakefront plays a major role. 

Now is the time to make a plan for Burn- 
ham’s no-man’s land recognizing that no plan 
is ever born full-grown and that it must be 
implemented step by step over the years. As in 
the 1890's we need in the 1990’s a plan that 
will stir the imagination of generations of 
Chicagoans. 


oday our lakefront from Roosevelt Road 
| to 23rd Street consists of two islands: 
one is Northerly Island; the other is the 
largest traffic island in the world. Unlike the 
north side lakefront, there is virtually no direct 
pedestrian and vehicular access to Burnham 
Park from the west and south communities in 
this area. 

The relocation of the northbound lanes of 
Lake Shore Drive to the west of The Field 
Museum and Soldier Field is the first essential 
step needed to create a unique lakefront area far 


superior to that of Toronto and other cities. By 
relocating the Drive, it is possible to unite two 
vast islands into the world’s greatest urban 
lakefront environment where Soldier Field, 
McCormick Place, the Museum Campus, and 
Northerly Island can exist together with access 
for all, all of the time. 

Relocating the Drive offers the opportunity 
to address the escalating problems of public 
access that the museums, the 12th Street beach, 
the boaters, and Northerly Island are experienc- 
ing due to the increasing use of Soldier Field 
and McCormick Place. Automobile and pedes- 
trian safety and access can be significantly 
improved by eliminating the traffic island con- 
ditions of the bifurcated Drive. Also, with relo- 
cation of the Drive to the west, Roosevelt Road 
can be extended to Lake Shore Drive. Without 
relocation, Roosevelt Road could not be con- 
nected to the present northbound lanes because 
this would literally isolate The Field Museum 
in the middle of a traffic roundabout. 

Planning the area must also focus on traffic 
and parking reduction on the lakefront. Nature 
must not be forced to surrender completely to 
the automobile. Over time we must reduce the 
number of automobiles in Burnham Park even 
as we expect greater traffic on the highway. 
Off-site parking and shuttles must be used, 
especially in peak times, just as they were dur- 
ing the World Cup. It is crucial to have a spur 
of the new Loop Circulator to Burnham Park 
where the annual visitation to this area far 
exceeds that anticipated for Navy Pier. 


s we improve the facilities at 
A McCormick Place and Soldier Field it 
is also imperative that we improve the 
environment of the museum campus and 
Northerly Island. Chicago has many great 
attractions and more are coming, such as Navy 
Pier, the casino and a theme park. These are 
important activities for our city, but they are 
not unique to Chicago. 

A national lakeshore park devoted to 
nature in the heart of a great city meets Burn- 
ham’s admonition to “Make big plans; aim high 
in hope and work, remembering that a noble, 
logical diagram once recorded will never die 
but long after we are gone will be a living 
thing, asserting itself with growing intensity”. 

Each generation has a responsibility to 
future generations. A great plan for the lake- 
front south of Roosevelt Road with direct 
access to the south and west neighborhoods is 
an exciting challenge for a city which seeks to 
continue as an international crossroads in the 
21st century. 

We have an extraordinary opportunity in 
the 1990s just as our forbears did in the 1890s. 
Surely this opportunity for an urban national 
park devoted to nature must not be lost. 
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A. WATSON ARMOUR III 
CURATORSHIP TO CRANE 


of A. Watson Armour III, Museum Presi- 

dent Willard L. Boyd has announced the 
creation of an endowed chair and appointed 
Peter R. Crane the first A. Watson Armour III 
Curator. Crane is the Museum’s vice president 
for academic affairs, director of the Center for 
Environmental and Evolutionary Biology, and 
curator of fossil plants. 

“The Field Museum is exceedingly grate- 
ful to Sarah Wood Armour and her late hus- 
band for their many years of generous support 
as Life Members of the Museum and charter 
members of the Founders’ Council,” Boyd 
said. “Their civic leadership and dedication to 
advancing the cultural life of Chicago 
haveserved as an inspiration to many others. 

“The Museum deeply appreciates the 
exceptional legacy Mr. Armour provided for 
The Field Museum through his will. Inaugurat- 
ing the Armour Curatorship in the Museum’s 
centennial year exemplifies the vision of a great 
Chicagoan for the Museum’s future and under- 
scores our commitment to excellence in our 
second century.” 

Mr. Armour, a resident of Lake Forest, 
died in December 1991 at the age of 83. 

Peter Crane came to The Field Museum in 
1982 after completing his Ph.D. at the Univer- 
sity of Reading, England. His research focuses 
on the evolution of land plants and particularly 
the evolutionary development of flowers and 
floral biology. He has published more than 80 
scientific papers on these and related topics, is 
the editor of four books, and serves on the edi- 
torial boards of numerous scientific journals. 
He has lectured widely both in the United 


[: recognition of a major bequest in the will 


ALCALA TO RECEIVE 
AWARD OF MERIT 


ngel C. Alcala, Secretary of the 
A ever of the Environment and 

Natural Resources of the Philippines, 
will receive the Founders’ Council Award of 
Merit at a reception on October 19. The award 
is given to persons who have made significant 
contributions to bringing evolutionary and 
environmental biology to the forefront of pub- 
lic attention. 

Dr. Alcala has served as president of Silli- 
man University as well as vice president for 
research. He has also served as director of the 
Institute of Marine Biology at the University of 
the Philippines and is on the scientific advisory 
board of the Haribon Foundation for the Con- 
servation of Nature. 

The author of more than 100 scientific 
papers and books, Dr. Alcala is an authority on 
the community ecology, biogeography, and 
systematics of amphibians and reptiles. He is a 
recognized leader in marine ecology and con- 
servation, and was responsible for developing 
the first community-based project to create arti- 
ficial coral reefs, which is now emulated as the 
premier model for community fisheries deyel- 
opment throughout Southeast Asia. 

Dr. Alcala was born on Negros Island in 
the Philippines, was graduated from Silliman 
University, and received his Ph.D. from Stan- 
ford University. 

The Award of Merit consists of a lead 
crystal globe from Tiffany & Co. and a $5,000 
honorarium. Previous recipients have included 
botanist Peter H. Raven, zoologist Edward O. 
Wilson, writer Stephen Jay Gould, documen- 
tary filmmaker David Attenborough, and nature 
artist Roger Tory Peterson. 


Peter R. Crane 


States and abroad, and has taught at the Univer- 
sity of Reading, the University of Ziirich, and 
the University of Massachusetts. He is current- 
ly research associate (professor) in the depart- 
ment of geophysical sciences at the University 
of Chicago. In 1984 he was awarded the Bicen- 
tenary Medal of the Linnean Society of London 
and in 1993 received the Schuchert Award of 
the Paleontological Society. He is the recipient 
of a Senior Mellon Fellowship at the Smithson- 
ian Institution and is a visiting research fellow 
at The Natural History Museum, London. 


RESEARCH PROJECT 
EXPLORES CHINESE 
CERAMICS AND TRADE 


he Museum has been awarded $120,000 for 

a three-year research project on the rise and 
decline of the ceramics industry in Fukien 
(Fujian) Province, China, between the | 1th and 
14th centuries. Chuimei Ho, research associate 
in the Department of Anthropology, is co-direc- 
tor of the project with Ye Wenching, professor 
of anthropology at Hsia-men (Xiamen) Univer- 
sity, People’s Republic of China. The project is 
being funded by the Chiang Ching-kuo Foun- 
dation for International Scholarly Exchange, a 
Taipei-based private foundation named for the 
late president of the Republic of China (Taiwan). 


KETHLEY PROMOTED 
TO CURATOR 


J ohn Kethley has been promoted to full cura- 
tor in the Department of Zoology. He spe- 
cializes in the systematic description and 
ecology of deep soil mites and in the evolu- 
tionary development of the reproductive sys- 
tems of a group of mites that includes 
chiggers, spider mites, and other familiar pests. 
With a grant from the National Science Founda- 
tion, Kethley and his colleague Alfred Newton 
are reorganizing and computerizing the Muse- 
um’s acarology and insect collections, which 
number more than 10 million specimens. 


PACIFIC 
ANTIQUITIES 
AND CURRENT 
CONTROVERSIES 


Wilfred Oltomo of the National Museum of 
Papua New Guinea (at left in top photo) was at 
The Field Museum this summer to work with 
Robert L. Welsch (right) on identifying and clas- 
sifying objects collected in New Guinea by 
Museum expeditions in the early part of the 
century. On July 11, he appeared on the WGN 
talk show “Extension 720” to discuss Michael 
Krieger’s new book Conversations With the 
Cannibals: The End of the Old South Pacific. 
Clockwise trom left in the photo are program 
host Milt Rosenberg; Field Museum anthropolo- 
gist John Terrell; Oltomo; Krieger; and David 
Avei-Hosea, tutor in languages and literature at 
the University of Papua New Guinea, Goroka, 
who was visiting at the University of Illinois - 
Chicago at the time. Oltomo, Terrell, and Avei- 
Hosea disputed Krieger’s claim that it is still 
possible to find island societies untouched by 
the outside world. One conclusion of the 
research project on which Welsch, Terrell, and 
Oltomo have been working is that New Guinea 
villages have had extensive contact with other 
cultures for thousands of years. 
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UPSTAIRS, DOWNSTAIRS 


At right, Ben 
Williams talks about 
the contributions of 
Ulisse Aldrovandi 
and four other 16th- 
century naturalists. 
Below, Barbara 
Ballinger and Rupert 
Wenzel inspect the 
set of Aldrovandi’s 
works that the 
Friends of Field 
Museum Library 
recently purchased, 


LIBRARY PROGRAM CITES IMPORTANCE 
OF 16TH-CENTURY NATURALISTS 


By Ben Williams 
Special Collections Librarian 


n July 28 the Friends of Field Muse- 

um Library and guests gathered in 

the Library’s Reading Room to wit- 

ness a turning point in our under- 
standing of natural history. This special 
program, “Seeing the World: Ulisse Aldrovandi 
and Friends in the Sixteenth Century,” celebrat- 
ed a purchase by the Library Friends to honor 
the Museum’s centennial, a set of zoological 
works by sixteenth century Italian naturalist 
Ulisse Aldrovandi. 

The presentation focused on the struggle of 
the pioneers of natural history to attain an 
objective, observational view of natural phe- 
nomena. Thanks to the rich collections held in 
the Library's Mary W. Runnells Rare Book 
Room, it was possible to place Aldrovandi’s 
books in the midst of those published by his 
contemporaries in the 
1550s. With the aid 
of these spectacular 
books, Library 
Friends and guests 
traveled from the fan- 
tastical to the 
observed as we 
traced the develop- 
ment of modern nat- 
ural history. 

Ulisse Aldrovandi 
(1522-1605) was the 
youngest of a group 
of five naturalists 
whose investigations 
of the natural world 
constituted both an 
extension of and a 
break from classical 
authority and schol- 
astic tradition. Pierre 
Belon (1517?-1564), 
Guillaume Rondelet 
(1507-1566), Ippolito 
Salyiani (1514-1572), 
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and Konrad Gesner 
(1516-1565), 
Aldrovandi’s col- 
leagues, all published 
revolutionary zoolog- 
ical books in the 
early 1550s. These 
works contain origi- 
nal descriptions and 
woodcut illustrations 
based on field obser- 
vation and collected 
specimens. Yet with- 
in the same pages, 
one finds descrip- 
tions and illustrations 
of such fabulous 
creatures as the 
“Monkfish,” drawn 
complete with a 
moustache and spec- 
tacles. Although the 
authors’ accounts of 
such fish are filled 
with skepticism, the 
inclusion of such 
imaginary animals 
illuminates the diffi- 
culties Aldrovandi 
and friends encoun- 
tered while forming a 
scientific view of the 
world. 


Idrovandi outlived his colleagues by three 

decades. He incorporated the legacy of 
their knowledge in his own encyclopedic zoo- 
logical works, which he began publishing in 
1599. Before his death in 1605, Aldrovandi 
published only his books on birds and insects. 
The rest of his works — on quadrupeds, fishes, 
serpents, and invertebrates — were published 
by his students and followers from the wealth 
of manuscript notes he bequeathed to his native 
city of Bologna. 

This set of Aldrovandi’s works, acquired 
locally from a private owner, includes ten sepa- 
rately published works in seven folio volumes, 


uniformly bound in blind-stamped pigskin. 
Such uniform sets of Aldrovandi’s works are 
extremely rare, owing largely to their publica- 
tion during a period spanning five decades, 
from 1599 into the 1640s. For this splendidly 
appropriate “Centennial Acquisition,” the 
Library gratefully acknowledges the support of 
the Runnells Rare Book Fund and all the mem- 
bers of the Friends of Field Museum Library, 
who together made this acquisition possible. 

For further information regarding the 
Friends of Field Museum Library, its member- 
ship, or programming, please call Katherine 
Reay at (312) 322-8874. 


ALL TANGLED UP 


Workers struggle to hang the Museum’s centu- 
ry-old papier-maché model of an 18-foot giant 
Octopus dofleini in preparation for the Decem- 
ber opening of a new permanent exhibit, “What 
Is An Animal?” O. dofleini will be joined by the 
giant squid and other large sea creatures to put 
life on Earth into better perspective. “There are 
huge and wonderful things out there that are 
really difficult to study,” says Janet Voight, 
assistant curator of invertebrates. 

The real animal from which O. dofleini was 
modeled remains pickled in the Museum’‘s zool- 
ogy collections, The giant squid and octopus 
models were recently returned to The Field 
Museum from the Shedd Aquarium, where they 
had been on loan since they were taken off dis- 
play in the Museum in the 1960s. Refurbished 
and freshly painted, they can be seen even 
before the exhibit opening from the southwest 
corner of Stanley Field Hall. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


THE BLACK TRANS-ATLANTIC EXPERIENCE 


r ten years, Chicago-based photogra- 


pher Stephen Marc traveled in West. 


Africa and the lands of the African 
diaspora documenting, in black-and- 
white images, the daily lives of these commu- 
nities and the cultural linkages between them. 
For “The Black Trans-Atlantic Experi- 
ence: Street Life and Culture in Ghana, 
Jamaica, England, and the United States,” 
which opens at The Field Museum September 
2, Marc has assembled 160 of these pho- 
tographs. They include images from urban cen- 


ters like Chicago, black Indians in Louisiana, 
the Homowo celebrations of Ghana, and festi- 
vals in England that originated in Jamaica and 
other parts of the Caribbean. Marc’s pho- 
tographs reflect the ways in which the black 
trans-Atlantic experience has influenced life in 
every nation in which people of African ances- 
try now reside. 

The exhibit will hang in the Special 
Exhibits Gallery on the ground floor through 
October 3. 


GEOGRAPHY IS DISCOVERY 


eventy-seven paintings by school chil- 

dren from 36 countries around the 

world are featured in this exhibit, on 
display in the Field Museum’s South Gallery 
through October 2. 

“Geography Is Discovery” was organized 
by the Explorers Hall of the National Geo- 
graphical Society, Paintbrush Diplomacy, and 
the 27th International Geographical Congress. 
The exhibit’s paintings were collected through 
Paintbrush Diplomacy’s school art and letter 
exchange program, in a competition that pro- 
duced more than 10,000 entries from 75 coun- 
tries. Each year a theme is chosen for the 
exchange; this past year the theme was world 
geography. In keeping with this theme, all 
paintings in the exhibit are based on one of the 
following topics: environment, animals 
(including endangered species), family life, 
architecture, traditional costumes, festivals 
and dance, maps, and economics. 

In addition to reflecting the concern of 
children worldwide for endangered species 
and the environment, the paintings also por- 
tray the variation among individual countries 
with depictions of costumes, festivals, archi- 
tecture and economic issues. 

Paintbrush Diplomacy is a not-for-profit 
organization founded in 1972 to create a 
worldwide communication network for chil- 
dren. The contacts established over the past 22 
years have been productive; today, the orga- 
nization’s permanent collection consists of 
3,000 pieces of art work from seventy-five 
countries. Among the countries represented in 
“Geography Is Discovery” are Japan, Bulgar- 
ia, Turkey, India, Czechoslovakia, Nigeria, 
Burkina Faso, Hungary, and Germany. 


HELD MUSEUM 


THE SMART WAY TO HAVE FUN. 


CUADROS FROM PAMPLONA ALTA: 


TEXTILE PICTURES BY 
PERUVIAN WOMEN 


uadros are pieced-textile wall hangings 

with embroidered and appliqued pic- 

tures that depict daily life in marginal- 
ized neighborhoods of Latin America. 
“Cuadros From Pamplona Alta: Textile Pic- 
tures By Peruvian Women” is an exhibit of 
about 70 of these works, most by members of 
women’s collectives from the impoverished 
Pamplona Alta barrio outside Lima, Peru. The 
exhibit will be on display through January 8, 
1995 in The Field Museum’s Webber Gallery, 
and will also feature 24 photographs of the 
Pamplona Alta barrio and of the women mak- 
ing the cuadros. 

In Pamplona Alta, as in all of Peru, living 
conditions have grown steadily worse over the 
years: political instability and economic chaos 
have combined with military repression and 
terrorism by Marxist rebels to challenge and 
threaten ordinary life. Throughout the turmoil 
women have worked to provide sustenance and 
stability for their families. The making of 


cuadros is literally a survival art that docu- 
ments their struggle while providing a source 
of income. 

The textiles express the hopes, needs, 
problems and concerns of the barrio dwellers 
by addressing such themes as family, health 
care, nutrition, human rights, and working con- 
ditions. Accordingly they often show women in 
action: collecting food, engaged in work pro- 
grams, marching for food and milk for their 
children. Bright colors, decorative patterns, and 
lively details are used to present both the 
painful realities of life in the barrio as well as 
scenes that illustrate the moral strength and 
courage of the people who live there. 

The cuadros in this exhibit were collected 
by Barbara Cervenka, a Dominican nun who is 
also dean of the art school at the University of 
Michigan. The exhibit is sponsored by the 
Adrian Dominican Sisters, Adrian, Michigan. 


— Steve Weingartner 


SEPTEMBER/ OCTOBER EVENTS 


Wines from Spain, 
September 28 


Fiesta en el Bosque, 
October 8 


9 2 Friday 


Capturing the global 
African culture 


“The Black Trans-Atlantic Experience: Street 
Life and Culture in Ghana, Jamaica, 
England, and the United States” opens 
September 2 . Featuring 160 photographs 
by Chicago-based photographer Stephen 
Marc, the exhibit runs through October 3 in 
the Special Exhibit Gallery on the ground 
floor. 


9/ ps ne 


African Arts Festival 


The Fifth Annual African Festival of the Arts 
will be celebrated Labor Day weekend at 
the Museum. Over 300 artists, craftspeople 
and vendors recreate a traditional African 
marketplace. World-class musicians will 
perform throughout. Hours are 11 a.m. —8 
p.m. Admission to the festival 
grounds and the Museum is $5. 


9 5 Monday (Labor Day) 


Dino Dash 


The Field Museum will conclude its 
Centennial celebration with Dinosaur Dash 
— an 8K run /1.5-mile family walk along 
Chicago’s lakefront from 8 a.m. to 11 a.m. 
Scholarships will be awarded to top teen 
finishers in all categories. Entry fees are $15 
for adults, $10 for children 14 or younger 
through Sept. 4; $20/$10 respectively on 
the day of the event. For information call 
the Dino Dash hotline at (312) 944-6667. 


ye 


Identify Your Shells 


Summer is nearly over — what treasures 
did you find? Bring in your shells, snails, 
and slugs and have experts from The Field 
Museum's Division of Invertebrates and the 
Chicago Shell Club identify and tell you 
about these animals. 


9/20 ssi 


Darwin’s Life & Times 


6:30 - 8:30 p.m. Accompany John Wagner 
as he portrays Charles R. Darwin on a visit 
to The Field Museum. Tour the exhibits to 
find connections with the great scientist's 
work. Cost is $15 ($12 for members). 
Registration required; call (312) 322-8854. 


9/ 23 Wednesday 


Wines from Spain 


Members’ tasting of wines from the regions 
of Rioja, Catalonia, and Penedes. Spain’s 
wines consistently represent the high quali- 
ty and value of any wine-producing nation. 
Mary Ross, president of Mary Ross and 
Associates and a nationally recognized 
authority on food and wine, will conduct 
the tasting. This seminar is suitable for 
those learning about wines, as well as those 
more familiar with them. You must be 21 
years of age to attend. Tickets are $20 for 
members, $25 for guests. Reservations must 
be received by September 21; no telephone 
reservations will be accepted. Please call 
(312) 922-9410, ext. 453 for information. 


1 0/ 6-Brinc. sat 


Celebracion 


Celebrate the diverse histories, cultures and 
environments of Latin America through a 
variety of hands-on activities, demonstra- 
tions and performances. Learn math games 
of the Maya and Inca; try your hand at 
paper flowers and mask making and papel 
picado (Mexican paper cutting). Listen to 
Latin American musical groups. School and 
community groups should send written 
requests to Groups Programs, Education 
Department, Field Museum, Roosevelt Rd. 
at Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, IL 60605-2497. 


1 0/ 79 Fri. — Sun. 


Asian Ceramics 


International conference open to the pub- 
lic. For details, see opposite page. 


10/8 sn 


Latin Music Fest 


Celebrate the 11th annual Festival of Latin 
Music at The Field Museum. Through 
music, games, and puppet shows, perform- 
ers bring alive the sounds of the rain forest. 
Fiesta en el Bosque (Fiesta in the Rain 
Forest) features Honduran musicians with 
Old Town School of Folk Music performers 
for a concert to please all ages. The show 
starts at 2 p.m. Tickets are $6($5 for mem- 
bers of the Old Town Schooland The Field 
Museum). Advance tickets are available 
through the Old Town School box office, 
(312)525-7793. 


10/8 sans 


Meet Pottery Experts 


Museum members are invited to attend an 
evening reception and presentation coin- 
ciding with the conference “Asian - 
Ceramics: Potters, Users, and Collectors.” 
Members will have the opportunity to meet 
a wide variety of experts and attend a spe- 
cial program given by Louise Cort and Jan 
Stuart, from the Sackler Gallery and Freer 
Museum of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Cort is the curator of ceramics in the 
Japanese Art Department and Stuart is 
assistant curator in the Chinese Art 
Department. Reception begins at 5:00 
p.m.; program at 5:30 p.m. For information 
and reservations call Katherine Reay at 
(312) 322-8874 no later than October 4. 


TOD vicsdie 


Fish Facts 


Explore the underwater world with Dr. 
Barry Chernoff, associate curator and chair- 
man, Department of Zoology. 
“Conversation with a Curator” will delight 
you with a look at the diverse and exciting 
world of fishes. Reception begins at 5:30 
p.m.; program at 6:00 p.m. For Field 
Naturalists (annual donors of $500 to 
$999) and Field Explorers ($1,000 to 
$1,499) only. For information on how to 
become a donor-group member call 
Katherine Reay at (312) 322-8874. 


10/15 sans 


World Beat Party 


With Afropop Worldwide host Georges 
Collinet. For details, see opposite page. 


10/21 sci 


Behind the scenes 


Visit the Division of Mammals and the 
Prep Lab to learn how specimens come to 
the Museum and are measured, prepared, 
and cataloged for scientific study. 7 —9 
p.m. Cost is $9 ($7 for members). Call 
(312) 322-8854 for space availability and 
information; preregistration is required. 


1 0/23 Sunday 
Bird-Watching Trip 


At this time of year, the Palos area serves 
as an ideal resting point for hundreds of 
waterfowl: blue and green winged teal, 
widgeon, pintails, shovellers, grebes ,and 
mergansers. Join us on this guided tour 
through the sloughs highlighting the best 
“birding” locations. Hours are 8:00 a.m. - 
1:30 p.m. Cost is $30 ($25 members). Call 
(312) 322-8854 for space availability and 
information; preregistration required. 


WORLD BEAT 
DANCE PARTY 


ut on your dancing shoes — or kick 

them off — for a fabulous World Beat 

dance party at The Field Museum 
emceed by Georges Collinet, host of National 
Public Radio’s “Afropop Worldwide” weekly 
music program. The event, sponsored by the 
Museum and WBEZ-FM, takes place Satur- 
day, October 15 from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. in Stan- 
ley Field Hall. 

There will be a live band as well as 
recordings spun by Collinet’s sidekick DJ 
Prince Seque Seque. A cash bar and free 
snacks will be pro- 
vided. Tickets are 
$15 for Museum and 
WBEZ members and 
$20 for guests and 
the general public, 
purchasable in 
advance (see coupon, 
below) or at the 
door. All ticket sales 
are final, 

The “Africa” 
exhibit, just off Stan- 
ley Field Hall, will 
remain open until 
12:30 a.m. 


UPSTAIRS, DOWNSTAIRS 


WBEZ@FM 


The Field Museum 
Exploring 

The Earth And Its 
People 


Georges Collinet 
(below right) puts 
dancers through 
their paces at last 
year’s World Beat 
dance party in Stan- 
ley Field Hall. 


WORLD BEAT DANCE PARTY ¢ OCTOBER 15 @ 8 P.M. —1 A.M. 


Name 


Address 


City 
Daytime phone ( ) 


Credit Card 


Signature 


State Zip 


No. of member tickets. No. of guest tickets 


Exp. date 


Total $ 


Mail this form to: The Field Museum, Membership Department, Roosevelt Rd. at Lake Shore Dr., 
Chicago IL. 60605 ¢ For more information or to order tickets by phone, call (312) 922-9410 ext. 453. 


ASIAN CERAMICS 


conference on Asian ceramics, open to 

the public, will be held at the Museum 

ctober 7-9. “Asian Ceramics: Pot- 

ters, Users, and Collectors in Society and His- 

tory,” sponsored by the Museum’s Department 

of Anthropology and the Asian Ceramics 

Research Organization, will explore the eco- 

nomic, cultural, and social contexts in which 

early East Asian ceramics were produced, trad- 

ed, and used, The conference will feature 

speakers from China, Japan, Korea, Thailand, 
and Hong Kong as well as the U.S. 

Although the historical porcelains and 
stonewares of eastern Asia have long been 
admired and studied for their beauty and tech- 
nical excellence, this conference centers on the 
many-sided role of ceramics as long-distance 
trade goods, household utensils, elite status 
markers, and cultural icons. 

The conference is funded partially by the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation and the Asian Cul- 
tural Council. Registration is $100 ($75 for 
Field Museum members and ACRO Update 
subscribers; $50 for full-time students). Sin- 
gle-day registration is $40. For further infor- 
mation call (312) 922-9410, ext. 832 or 444. 


Become a Member 
of The Field Museum 


and receive these benefits: 


Free admission 

Free priority admission to “DNA to 
Dinosaurs” 

Free coat checking and strollers 
Invitation to Members’ Night 

Priority invitations to special exhibits 
Free subscription to In the Field 
13-month wall calendar featuring exhibit 
photographs 

Reduced subscription prices on selected 
magazines 

10% discount at all Museum stores 
Use of our 250,000-volume 

natural history library 

Discount on classes, field trips, and seminars 
for adults and children 

Members-only tour program 
Opportunity to attend the annual 
children’s Holiday Tea 

Children’s “dinosaur” birthday card 
10% discount at Picnic in the Field 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
New Members only. This is not a renewal form. 


C) Please enroll me as a Member of 


The Field Museum 
Name 
Address 
City 
State ___ Zip 


Home phone 


Business phone 


GIFT APPLICATION FOR 
Name 

Address 

City 


State___ Zip 


Home phone 


Business phone 


GIFT FROM 
Name 
Address 

City 
State__Zip 


Home phone 


Business phone 


SEND GIFT CARD TO 


C) Donor C) Recipient 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES 

individiat= one yest $35 Gover $65 

C) Family — one year $45 / two years $85 
(Includes two adults, children and grand- 
children 18 and under.) 

YO Student/Senior — one year $25 

(D) tndividiza only, CopyroP LD; sequined’) 

C) Field Contributor — $100 - $249 

() Field Adventurer — $250 - $499 

C) Field Nacuralist - $500 - $999 

(C) Field Explorer — $1,000 - $1,499 


All benefits of a family membership 


—and more 
@) Founders’ Council — $1,500 


Send form to: Membership Department, The 
Field Museum, Roosevelt Rd. at Lake Shore Dr., 
Chicago, IL 60605. Or charge your gift member- 
ship by phone: (312)922-9410, ext. 453. 


VISITOR PROGRAMS 


Dr. Sinyan Shen 
plays the erhu. Chi- 
nese Music Society, 
Sept. 24. 


Saturday, September 3 

10am - 3pm African Adinkra 
11am Stories from Around the 
World 


Sunday, September 4 
10am - 3 pm African Adinkra 
lpm Africa Highlights tour 


Monday, September 5 
10am - 3pm African Adinkra 


Wednesday, September 7 
1 - 3pm Africa Puzzle Map activity 


Thursday, September 8 
11 am and 1 pm Highlights of The 
Field Museum tour 


Friday, September 9 
10am Lava activity 


Saturday, September 10 

10am - 3pm African Adinkra 
11am - 2pm Papel Picado activity 
1:30 pm "Tibet Today" and "A 
Faith in Exile" slide presentation 


Sunday, September 11 
10am - 3pm African Adinkra 


Wednesday, September 14 
1 - 3pm African Musical Instru- 
ments activity 


Thursday, September 15 
11am and 1pm Highlights of The 
Field Museum tour 


Friday, September 16 
10am Terrific Teeth activity 


Saturday, September 17 

10am - 3pm African Adinkra 
10am - 5pm Shell Identification 
Day Bring your own shells for 
experts to identify. 

11am - 2pm Draw a Shell activity. 
11am Stories from Around the 
World 


Sunday, September 18 

10am - 3pm African Adinkra 
10am - 4pm Insect Specimen 
Preparation activity 
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Making paper flowers. Celebracién, Oct. 6 — 8 


Thursday, September 22 
11am and 1pm Highlights of The 
Field Museum tour 


Friday, September 23 
10 am - 1pm Pareus. 


Saturday, September 24 
10am - 3pm African Adinkra 


1pm & 3pm Classical Chinese 
Music performed by the Chinese 
Music Society of North America 
Listen to the unique Chinese musi- 
cal instruments--vertical fiddles, 
reeded winds, a dulcimer, bells 
and gongs--as they create a music 
expressing nature and human emo- 
tion. Featuring the Silk and Bam- 
boo Ensemble, this well-known 
group can introduce you to classi- 
cal Chinese music, which, unlike 
Western music, is based on tonal 
interests and intervals. The music 
director, Dr. Shen Sin-Yan explains 
the pieces and the instruments as 
part of this performance. 


1:30pm “Tibet Today” and 
“Bhutan, Land of the Thunder 
Dragon” slide presentation 


Sunday, September 25 
10am - 3pm African Adinkra 
11am - 2pm Papel Picado activity 


Thursday, September 29 
11am and 1pm Highlights of The 
Field Museum tour 


Friday, September 30 

10am - 1pm Native American 
Tools. Discover how bone, stone 
and shells wee used by Native 
American toolmakers. 


Saturday, October 1 

10am - 3pm African Adinkra 
11am Stories from Around the 
World 


Sunday, October 2 
10am - 3pm African Adinkra 


Wednesday, October 5 
11am Highlights of The Field 
Museum tour 


Thursday, October 6 

Celebracion highlights the heritage 
of Mexico, Central and South 
America. 

Hands-on activities, demonstrators 
and performers. See Special Events. 
11am and 1pm Highlights of The 
Field Museum tour 


Friday, October 7 

Celebracién highlights the heritage 
of Mexico, Central and South 
America. 

Hands-on activities, demonstrators 
and performers. See Special Events. 


Saturday, October 8 

Celebracién highlights the heritage 
of Mexico, Central and South 
America. 

Hands-on activities, demonstrators 
and performers. See Special Events. 
10am - 3pm African Adinkra 


Sunday, October 9 
10am - 3pm African Adinkra 


Friday, October 14 
10am - 1pm Rocks and Minerals 
activity 


Saturday, October 15 

11am - 2pm Papel Picado activity 
10am - 4pm Insect Specimen 
Preparation 

11am Stories from Around the 
World 


Sunday, October 16 

11am - 2pm Papel Picado activity 
10am - 4pm Insect Specimen 
Preparation 


Friday, October 21 
11am - 2pm Lava activity 


Sunday, October 23 
11am - 2pm Cassava Bread activity 


Wednesday, October 26 
11am Highlights of The Field 
Museum tour 


Thursday, October 27 
11am and 1pm Highlights of The 
Field Museum tour 


Friday, October 28 
11am - 2pm Terrific Teeth actiivty 


Saturday, October 29 

11am - 2pm Mask Making activity 
11am Stories from Around the 
World 


Shell Identification Day, Sept. 17 


Daniel F. & Ada L. Rice Wildlife 
Research Station 

Videotapes, computer programs, 
educator resources, books and 
activity boxes about the animal 
kingdom are available. 

Open daily 9am - 5pm 


Webber Resource Center — 
Native Cultures of the Americas 
Books, videotapes, educator 
resources, tribal newspapers and 
activity boxes about native peoples 
of the Americas are available. 
Open daily 10am - 4:30pm 


Africa Resource Center 

Books, periodicals, videotapes, 
educator resources, and activity 
boxes to complement the new 
Africa exhibit. 

Open daily 10am - 4:30pm 


Harris Educational Loan Center 
Chicago area educators may bor- 
row boxes and small dioramas 
from Harris Center. For more infor- 
mation call (312) 322-8853. 

Open House Hours: 

Wednesdays 2:30 -7pm 

Thursdays 2:30 - 5pm 

Saturdays 9am - 5pm 


Place For Wonder 

A special room of touchable 
objects where you can discover 
daily life in Mexico, in addition to 
an array of fossils, shells, rocks, 
plants, and live insects. 
Weekdays: 12:30 - 4:30pm 
Weekends: 10am - 4:30pm 


Pawnee Earth Lodge 

Walk into a traditional home of the 
Pawnee Indians of the Great Plains 
and learn about their daily life dur- 
ing the mid-1 9th century. 
Weekdays: 1pm programs 
Saturdays: 10am - 4:30pm; Free 
ticketed programs at 11,12, 2 & 3. 
Sundays: 10am 4:30pm 


Ruatepupuke: A Maori Meeting 
House 

Discover the world of current 
Maori people of New Zealand at a 
treasured and sacred Maori Meet- 
ing House. 

Open daily 9am - 5pm 


BECOME A FIELD 

MUSEUM VOLUNTEER 
Weekday and weekend facilitators 
are needed in these Education pro- 
grams: 


¢ A three-week training program 
for the “Teeth, Tusks, and Tar Pits” 
exhibit will begin in October. This 
volunteer training highlights evolu- 
tion from prehistoric mammals 
through early humans. A $10 fee to 
cover materials is required. 


* Discover the world of current 
Maori people of New Zealand. 
Training begins in mid-October. A 
$10 fee to cover the costs of mate- 
rials. 


° Training for Webber Resource 
Center. Facilitators learn to assist 
visitors seeking to learn more about 
Native American cultures through 
books, periodicals, videotapes and 
activity boxes. Training begins in 
November. A $10 fee covers the 
cost of materials. 


* Volunteer opportunities are also 
available in other Museum areas. 
For more information, please con- 
tact the Museum-wide Volunteer 
Coordinator at (312) 922-9410, 
x360. Scholarships are available to 
cover fees required for some pro- 
grams. 


UPSTAIRS, DOWNSTAIRS 


SPOCK QUITS AS PUBLIC PROGRAMS CHIEF 


ichael Spock, the Museum’s vice 

president in charge of exhibits 

and other public programming 

since 1986, has resigned to pur- 
sue a major research project designed to illumi- 
nate how people learn in museums. 

Spock’s administrative responsibilities 
have been transferred to Laura Gates, vice 
president for Museum affairs. Janet Kamien, 
who has served under Spock as chair of the 
Design and Production Department and who 
developed the exhibits “Inside Ancient Egypt” 
and “DNA to Dinosaurs,” has been named 
director of exhibits, reporting to Gates. 

When “Teeth, Tusks, and Tar Pits” and 
“What Is An Animal?” open in November and 
December respectively, Spock will have over- 
seen the redevelopment of half of the Muse- 
um’s public space — 140,000 square feet of 
objects and experiences that range from case 
displays of 1,200 birds to giant chairs that 
remind adults of what it’s like to be young and 
small. Among his peers in the nation’s museum 
community, Spock is widely admired, and in 
April he was given the Distinguished Service to 
Museums Award of the American Association 
of Museums. 

Spock began investigating the question of 
museum learning as a graduate student at Har- 
vard nearly 30 years ago, but abandoned it — 
at least as a scientific enterprise — when he 
was named director of the Boston Children’s 
Museum, a position he occupied for 23 years 
before coming to The Field Museum. In an 
interview, he said that most of what we know, 
or think we know, about people’s experiences 
in museums is either anecdotal or gleaned from 


RUATEPUPUKE: 
A Maori Meeting House 


narrowly focused evaluation of specific 
exhibits, Yet many people’s lives (Spock’s 
among them) have been profoundly affected by 
their experiences in museums, and Spock hopes 
to learn how that happens and how museums 
can make it happen more often and for a 
greater variety of people. 

Reflecting on his eight and a half years at 
The Field Museum, Spock said he is “really 
pleased that each exhibit is very different from 
the one next to it, like a different person speak- 
ing to you. Those are the voices of Field Muse- 
um people who have come to be recognized as 
the best exhibit developers, designers, and 
builders in the world.” 

He said he felt that teamwork had been 
excellent across the institution and that he had 
enjoyed remarkable support from President 
Boyd, the Board of Trustees, and many funding 


ae 
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CHICAGO’S DINOSAURS 
At The Field Museum 
Center for Environmental 

and Evolutionary Biology 


An introduction to the world of the 
dinosaurs, with detailed accounts of 
the nine mounted dinosaurs on 
exhibit at the Museum — 


sources. “It’s unheard of,” he said, “that this 
much [$26 million] was put into one museum’s 
exhibits in such a short time. Much of what we 
did was untried, but very productive. The space 
was there — a tremendous advantage — and 
having these amazing collections to work with 
has been a thrill for me. The Museum’s 
research has been on the cutting edge, under a 
cadre of excellent scientists who made a great 
contribution to the exhibit program. At the 
same time, the Education Department has con- 
tinued to grow in the quality and diversity of its 
programs. 

“Anything so ambitious and complicated 
has got to be hard. It’s important now for peo- 
ple to take a break. I’m leaving with very good 
feelings about the place and what we’ ve done.” 

Laura Gates, who came to the Museum 
earlier this year from McKinsey & Co., the 
management consulting firm, said Spock “has 
made an enormous contribution and much of it 
is apparent the minute you walk through the 
door. What isn’t as visible is the terrific team 
that Mike built. With Janet Kamien now in 
charge of exhibits and Carolyn Blackmon con- 
tinuing as head of the Department of Educa- 
tion, the Museum will continue to. benefit from 
Mike’s contribution.” 

Willard L. Boyd, president of the Museum, 
said Spock’s transformation of the permanent 
exhibits has been “truly outstanding and pace- 
setting.” 

“We had great expectations [when Spock 
joined the Museum],” Boyd said, “and they 
were all exceeded. He has the most cogent 
view of museum learning of anyone I’ve ever 
known.” 


The Field Museum 
Exploring 

The Earth And Its 
People 


Laura Gates 


Available at the Field Museum Store and at other 
fine bookstores. Museum members receive a 


10% discount on purchases from the Museum 


Store. To order by phone, call (312) 922-9410, 
ext. 693. Visa, MasterCard, American Express, 
and Discover cards are accepted. 


PORTRAITS OF NATIVE AMERICANS: 
Photographs from the 

1904 Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Photographs by Charles Carpenter 
Introduction by Brenda Child 


23 oversize (5'/2” x 8”) postcards portraying Native 
Americans who were on exhibit in the “Anthropology 
Reservation” at the Saint Louis Fair. Charles Carpenter, 
chief photographer of The Field Museum from 
1899-1947, photographed the Indians both on the fair- 
grounds as tourists would see them, and in a makeshift 
studio where he did serious portraiture and ethnographic 
studies. Brenda Child of the University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, sets the Exposition in historical context. 


Published by The New Press. $9.95. 


including Brachiosaurus, the largest, 
and Herrerasaurus, the most ancient. 
Photos, illustrations. 24 pp. $3.95. 


Arapata Hakiwai 
and John Terrell 


Fully illustrated with both historical and contem- 
porary photographs. The authors are co-curators 
of the magnificent 19th-century carved meeting 
house that now stands in The Field Museum as 
an authentic outpost of Maori culture in the 
Americas. Fourth volume in the Field Museum 
Centennial Collection. 56 pp. $9.95. 


PE UPSTAIRS, DOWNSTAIRS 


OF THE ARTS 


AT THE FIELD MUSEUM CHICAGO 


SEPTEMBER 2-0-1994 


ars, workshops, and an exhibit 
ntic Experience” (see page 4) 
nual Chicago Jazz Festival will 
ant Park. 

f the opening of the Museum’s 
0 the festival grounds and the 


round out the week 
be happening just a short wa 

The event marks the first an 
permanent exhibit “Africa.” Admis 
Museum will be $5. 

First presented in Hyde Park’s Harper Court in 1990, the African 
Festival of the Arts has drawn increasing interest each year. An estimated 
90,000 persons attended the 1993 festival on the lakefront at 47th Street. 
In moving to the downtown lakefront, said Patrick Woodtor, founder of 
the festival, “We now invite the entire city and region to come and share 
“our varying cultural traditions.” 

In addition to the jazz and South African township music of Hugh 
in stage entertainment includes the Afro-pop sounds of 
y Okusuns and the can‘t-keep-from-dancing rhythms of 
an Eksperyans. Local performers scheduled to appear 
1 Thomas, the Muntu Dance Theater, and the Najwa Dance 
ny. A second stage will feature contemporary African-American 
hip-hop, new age urban poetry, and street musicians. 

Films scheduled to be shown in James Simpson Theatre (on yideo 
supplied by California News Reel) include La Vie Est Belle (Zaire), 
Quartier Mozart (Cameroon), and Mapantsula (South Africa). 


The African festival 
of the Arts is spon- 
sored in part by 
AT&T and Amoco. 
Media co-sponsors 
include the Chicago 
Sun-Times, the Chica- 
go Citizen newspaper, 
V-103 Radio, WLS- 
TV, and the Chicago 
Transit Authority. 


Boukman Eksperyans 
performs religious 


and secular music 
from Haiti. 
‘PARKS PARTNERS’ SUMMER PROGRAM 
he Chicago Park District has set the goal visitors in five of Chicago’s major parks. The 
to introduce parks patrons to other insti- _ central theme is the Chicago parks’ biota. The 
tutions and facilities they may not other- = programs teach people of all ages about the 
wise experience; to enhance park offerings and _— diversity of flora and fauna that exists in our 
quality of life in Chicago’s communities; to _ parks, using simple and fun activities. Partici- 
raise the profile and expand the reach of cultur- pants learn to discover the wealth of plants. 
al institutions beyond their traditional audi- —_—_ bugs, and birds that live in the parks while 
ences, and to better serve consumer needs by _— gaining observational, identification, and other 
strengthening ties between the parks and cultur- _ skills. 
al institutions. 
The Field Muse- 
um joined its sister At McKinley Park 


Museum staffers 
Tom Lammers of 
Botany, Phil Parillo 


institutions to assist 
in meeting this goal 
by presenting pro- 


grams in various of Zoology (right, 
parks during summer front), and Tom 
1994, The Muse- Wickland of Educa- 
um’s scientists and tion (right, rear) 
educational statf help kids and adults 


learn about the 
native flora and 
fauna of the parks. 
One youngster 
examined soft- 
sculpture versions of 
a ladybug and a 
cardinal. 


members formed 
teams to present all- 
day Saturday pro- 
gramming to park 
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SEARCHING FOR FOSSIL MAMMALS 
IN SOUTHWEST WYOMING 


By Steven M. McCarroll 
Department of Geology 


ne week into the Field Museum 

Department of Geology summer 

field season in southwest 

Wyoming I find myself sitting in 

a hot dusty truck, waiting. The 
morning had started at 6 a.m. I got up earlier 
than usual, knowing we had a long day ahead 
and the earlier I got started the more specimens 
we would collect. I put a pot of coffee on our 
two-bumer stove and sat down with a notebook 
and the bags of fossil specimens collected the 
day before. Part of my job on these trips is to 
keep notes of what specimens were collected 
and which localities they came from. By the 
time I finished labeling all the specimens, the 
rest of camp was up and moying. 

On this particular day I was to collect rock 
samples with the trip’s leader, John Flynn. John 
is chairman of the Department of Geology and 
curator of fossil mammals. Before we headed 
out to our locality, however, John went to look 
at a specimen found the day before by another 
trip participant, Paul Brinkman. Paul is a volun- 
teer in the Geology Department and has an avid 
interest in vertebrate paleontology. The day 
before, Paul had found what he was calling a 
skull and said he would have to go back and 
collect it in the morning. This was Paul’s first 
summer collecting with us in Wyoming, and so 
John and I were a bit skeptical about his identi- 
fication of the specimen as a skull. Specimens 
are often crushed and covered with bits of rock, 
so field identifications are often changed back 
in the lab once the specimen is cleaned up. 

Even so, the thought of finding a skull was 
exciting. A complete fossil skull is a very rare 
find, so John decided to take a look at the speci- 
men before he and I went to collect rock sam- 
ples — which brings us to 9:30 a.m. and the hot 
dusty truck where 'm waiting. All morning I 
had occasionally glanced over to the spot where 
John and Paul were crouched down over the 
ground, the spot, I assumed, where the “skull” 
was. As I waited I worked on plotting our local- 
ities from the week before on a map and reread 
some scientific papers about the rocks we were 
going to sample that day. But by 9:20 am. I 
had run out of things to do. I glanced one last 
time over at John and Paul and saw that John 
was no longer at the site. 1 walked over to the 
edge of the ridge where the truck was parked 
and saw John below just starting the long walk 
uphill to the truck. Carefully cradled in his 
arms was a Small block of rock. About halfway 
up the hill John looked up at me, a huge grin 
creasing his face, and said, “It’s really cool.” 

John placed the block on the hood of the 
truck and I could see the telltale signs of a skull 
here and there through the rock. Bits of teeth 
were exposed on the sides. To one end were the 
nasal bones and at the other end were two small 
rounded bits of bone called condyles where the 


first neck vertebrae would have attached to the 
skull. No doubt about it now — Paul had found 
a skull his first week in Wyoming. 

Most fossil collecting is not as exciting as 
finding a skull. Hours are spent walking over 
the exposed rock, constantly bending over and 
picking up bits of bone or, more often, just 
funny-shaped rocks. Most of the fossils we find 
are just fragments — bits of turtleshell, leg 
bone fragments, tiny pieces of tooth enamel. 
These fragments are usually left where they 
are, having little scientific value. Occasionally 
we find specimens that are very incomplete, but 
still identifiable as having come from a particu- 
lar kind of animal . These specimens are always 
collected because they contain information. For 
instance I may know from a specimen that a 
particular species existed at this place and at 
this moment in time. Two or three such speci- 
mens tell us very little about ancient Wyoming 
or extinet creatures. Five hundred such speci- 
mens, however, will give us insight into climat- 
ic and environmental changes over time. the 
biogeography of now-extinct animals, and the 
structure of ancient ecosystems. In addition to 
giving us a picture of the past that’s fun to 
know about and explore, these specimens help 
in efforts to understand today’s world. 

Many specimens are more than fragments 
but less than complete. These specimens are 
important for the morphologic and evolutionary 
information they contain. They may help us 
answer questions about which old species 
evolved into which new species or tell us about 
how a species made a living. Many relatively 
complete specimens were found this year by 
Robin Whatley. Robin works in the Design and 
Production Department as lead designer on the 
“What Is An Animal?” exhibit that will open in 
December. This was Robin’s fourth summer 
collecting fossil mammals in Wyoming. She’s 
become one of our 
best collectors, 
adding hundreds of 
specimens to the 
collections. 

This summer the 
Museum started a 
program collecting 
rock samples for 
paleomagnetic 
analysis from the 
historically impor- 
tant beds of the 
Bridger Formation, 
Which has been 
prospected for its 


fossil mammals since the early 1870s. It has 
produced many of the most complete and best 
preserved specimens of early fossil mammals. 
These specimens eventually became the basis 
for the Bridgerian North American Land Mam- 
mal Age. Such “ages” are used by vertebrate 
paleontologists and geologists as a timescale 
based on mammalian evolution. Over geologic 
time, species evolve, migrate, and eventually 
die out, creating unique assemblages of fossil 
mammals that lived only during certain periods 
of time. These assemblages can then be used, if 
found elsewhere, to infer an equivalent age. 
Useful as they are, the North American 
Land Mammal Ages give us only a relative age 
of the rocks. We must integrate other tech- 
niques to be able to determine how old the 
Bridgerian is: 46 — 48 million years, One of 
these techniques is paleomagnetic analysis of 
the rocks involved. 
Over geologic 
time, the magnetic 
poles of the Earth 
have reversed direc- 
tion many times. 
These flip-flops are 
recorded in sedimen- 
tary rocks as they are 
deposited, and can be 
analyzed in the 
Museum’s Paleomag- 
netics Laboratory. 
When we’re done we 
have a record of the 
flip-flops as recorded 
in the rock column 
where the samples 
came from. We then 
compare our section 


to standard time scales showing the pattern of 
flip-flops throughout Earth history, and we can 
determine the age of our rock samples and thus 
of our fossil mammals. Sample collection for 
our paleomagnetics work will take two field sea- 
sons (1994 and 1995), and data analysis, inter- 
pretation, and writing will take at least a year. 

Field work is a lot of fun but it’s also hard 
work. A full day in the hot sun with no breaks, 
a heavy backpack full of rocks and fossils, and 
a long walk back to camp are typical in a south- 
west Wyoming summer. Once back in camp, a 
short rest and a cool drink are followed by din- 
ner preparation, paperwork, and labeling the 
day’s fossils. But sooner or later the work is 
done and a comfortable chair and the campfire 
Wait, followed by my warm sleeping bag. As I 
lie in my bag falling asleep under the stars, one 
last thought passes through my mind: “I won- 
der what I'll find tomorrow?” 
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Clockwise from top: 
Robin Whatley and 
John Flynn work on 
dinner after a day of 
collecting in the 
Wasatch Formation, 
Washakie Basin, 
Wyoming. Flynn, 
Whatley, and Doug 
Jewell pick through 
screened sediment 
looking for fossil 
mammal teeth. Steve 
McCarroll and 
Rachel Flynn pick 
through bits of bone. 
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Easter Island and the Fjords of Chile 
Aboard the Skorpios II « February 3-18, 1995 


Here is the opportunity to explore the stunning regions at the bottom of the world, cruising through the magnificent 
intricacies of the Chilean fjords’ Inside Passage. Bounded by the ice-capped Andes dropping directly into the sea, this 
remote realm is richly endowed with possibly the highest concentration of dramatic scenery in the world. Our passage 
takes us through a rarely visited coast lined with a maze of islands, then on to Easter Island. Price will range from $4,895 
—§5,845 per person/double occupancy. Leader: Dr. BRUCE PATTERSON, Curator of mammals. 


FIELD MUSEUM TOURS IN 1995: 
India (Oct. 19 - Nov. 2) - Belize / Tikal / Barrier Reef (Feb. 23 - March 5) 


